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THE EMERGING COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


N July 28, 1942, at a high school in 

New York City a symposium on 
‘The Emerging Community School” 
was held under the joint auspices of 
New York University, Teachers College 
of Columbia University, the East Harlem 
Educational and Research Bureau, and 
the Benjamin Franklin High School. The 
papers that follow are some of the ad- 
dresses given at this meeting of 500 men 
and women—teachers, supervisors, and 
educators from thirty-seven states and 
several foreign countries—interested in 
the implications of the important experi- 
ment being carried on by the Franklin 
School in codperation with the above in- 
stitutions. This school, which stands for 


“education for effective social living of 
all people in the community,” is prob- 
ably unique in its vision and program. 
Located in East Harlem, it is faced with 
more numerous, more difficult, and more 
complex social problems than the or- 
dinary school would be. Its success under 
these that 
schools generally could do much more 
in the way of being a directive force in 
the community than has been the case 
and the record presented in the follow- 
ing pages should be an inspiration to 
all who agree with the principle of a 
community-centered school and a chal- 
lenge to those who have not yet con 
ceived of the school in these terms. 


conditions would indicate 








HENRY B. ELKIND 


R. HENRY B. ELKIND, for 
eleven years the Editor of UNDER 
Major 
Elkind carrying into our Army an ex- 
that 
toward developing the mental fortifica- 


STANDING THE CHILD, is now 


perience will contribute richly 
tion of our soldiers. Among those of more 
limited vision, doubts have sometimes 
been raised as to whether there is a true 
hygiene of the mind, 
whether the preserva- 
tion of mental health 
as contrasted with the 
health 
once it has been im 


restoration of 


paired is within the 
range of our present 
knowledge. A person 
Dr. Elkind’s 


perience, who has fol 


of ex- 


lowed children from 
grade to grade and 
observed the contrast 
ing effects of teachers 
upon these children, 
can doubt 


have no 


that the classroom 
stands as one of the 
first lines of mental 


fortification and 


HENRY 


de- 

fense in this country. A suggestion has 
even been made that the schools take 
over the responsibility during the 11th 
and 12th year for evaluating and equip- 


ping young men who are on the verge of 


joining our fighting forces. Dr. Elkind 
will have a rich background with which 
to understand more fully some of the 
problems of our youth in the Army who 
are just beyond high school and _ his 
years of experience with UNDERSTANDING 
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B. 


THE CutLp will be no mean asset to his 
post at Fort Devens. Also in the Service 
are Dr. Elkind’s two sons. 

Dr. Elkind graduated from Tufts 
College Medical School in 1915; received 
his degree of doctor of public health from 
Harvard in 1925; was on the staff of a 
state hospital, and in 1925 became Medi 
cal Director of the Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene. 
No 


state society can com- 


executive of a 
pare with him for his 


contributions to the 
mental hygiene litera 
The Society’s 
Monthly Bulletin tre- 
flecting the needs and 
in Massa 
chusetts, the Mental 
Health Sentinel di 


rected to the layman, 


ture. 


activities 


the Human Factor pre 
occupied with mental 
hygiene of business 
and industry, UNDER 
STANDING THE CHILD 
concerned with men 
ELKIND tal health in the pub- 
lic schools, as well as 
two books, The Healthy Mind and Pre 
Mental Hygiene 
in Industry, are all the result of his fer 


ventive Management: 
tile Capacity for interpreting mental 
hygiene. 

Both the staff of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuivp and its readers, particularly those 
who have been with the magazine since 
its inception, will want to join in con- 
gratulating Major Elkind and extending 
him our best wishes. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNITY- 
CENTERED SCHOOL IDEA 


: LEONARD COVELLO 


PRINCIPAL, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 





Mr. Covello was the founder of the Benjamin Franklin High School in 1934 and has been 


its principal ever since. He began his experiment in community education in 1922, when he 


was on the faculty of the DeWitt Clinton High School, and has gradually brought it to the 


stage of development described in this series of articles. Born in Italy, Mr. Covello came to 


the United States at the age of nine. He was educated at Columbia University and New 


York University, where he is now a lecturer, was a World War Veteran, a teacher of languages 


in the New York City high schools, and is a civic leader in New York City. 





HENEVER during the present war 

we discuss educational problems, the 
task which the school faces during the 
present emergency and in the postwar 
period confronts us as a formidable problem 
of social planning. That the concept of the 
school, the aims of education, and the role 
of the teacher will have to undergo sub- 
stantial changes seems to be obvious. But 
precisely what the school can and should do 
is a question about which there is much 
concern and more confusion, It is certain, 
however, that the school of bygone days, 
concerned primarily with book learning, 
must give way to a system through which 
the pupil will acquire a better understanding 
of modern society, its complex and swiftly 
changing character, and the part which he 
must play in it. 

We must concede that the development 
of the school in this direction has been slow. 
We must admit that our educational efforts 
have been inadequate in developing good 
leadership, in molding attitudes necessary 
for adjustment to the requirements of 
modern life, and in stimulating interest in 


the problems of social betterment. 


Even more pronounced has been our fail- 
ure in helping to incorporate into the 
American way oi life the many millions of 
Negroes and people of foreign birth or 
foreign extraction. Today, in the midst of 
a war crisis, the existence of these many 
cultural minorities makes more difficult the 
harnessing of all our potential strength in 
the war effort. We appreciate now more 
than ever the need for a more harmonious 
culture in the United States and the neces 


sity for it in the postwar period. 


Education for Social Living 

Fortunately we are beginning to learn 
from our mistakes. In the first place, we 
have become aware that the school child 
does not live in a vacuum, that his educa 
tional process involves not only the home 
and the school but the total community. 
In the second place, we have begun to 
understand that the aim of education is to 
make it possible for the child to acquire 
proper social attitudes and sentiments. 
Thus we perceive the necessity for for 
mulating an “education for social living” 


as a process in which the child in school 
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must be considered in relation to his entire 
background, i.e., his home and his com- 
munity. It is at this point that the need for 
a community-conscious school comes to the 
forefront. Whatever its name, the signifi- 
cance of such a school should be its focusing 
of attention upon the community from 
which it draws its pupils. Only with this 
focus is it possible to evolve an educational 
program through which the school and the 
community, working together, can shape 
not only the child himself but the forces 
by which the child is molded in the life 
outside the school walls. 

This principle is of special significance in 
localities where the school is confronted 
with poorly assimilated cultural groups. The 
cultural conflicts which at times reach a 
state of antagonism between such communi- 
ties and the general American environment 
make it imperative for the school to direct 
its attention to the community with singular 
intensity. Moreover it is in such localities 
that the education of the child of foreign 
stock is inseparable from the education of 
the entire community. For these reasons 
the establishment of a ““community-centered 


school”’ in such areas is greatly needed. 


Conditions at East Harlem 


| should like to tell you a little about how 
we have worked in a community of this 
kind to establish such a community-centered 
school. 

East Harlem is located on the northeast 
end of Manhattan Island, with the East 
River on the east, Harlem River on the 
north, and Central Park on the west. Within 
its 200 city blocks, which represent one- 
twentieth of the total Manhattan area, 
there live about 200,000 people (more than 
10 per cent of the total population of 
Manhattan). This congestion is closely re- 
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lated to unusually bad housing conditions 
and the general poverty of the people. 
It has been customary, therefore, to point 
to East Harlem as a slum area. But the 
most outstanding characteristic of this com- 
munity is its racial and nationality com- 
position. Nearly every race, religion, lan- 
guage, and nationality is in some degree 
represented in East Harlem. About 15 per 
cent (28,000) are Negroes from the southern 
the British West 


In addition to 20,000 Puerto Ricans, there 


states or from Indies. 
are several thousands from other Spanish 
speaking countries. People of Italian origin 
are represented by over 75,000. Besides these 
groups there are Slavic peoples, Hungarians, 
Lithuanians, Scandinavians, and a sprinkling 
of Germans, Irish, and British who formed 
part of an earlier immigration. 

It is thus a community of many cultures, 
many traditions, and of contrasting and 
back- 


grounds. The complexity of such a com- 


sometimes mutually antagonistic 
munity can be appreciated when, in addi- 
tion, one realizes that it is made up of 
relatively homogeneous cultural groups, 
each in many respects self-contained and 
aloof from any other group. The English 
taught in the public schools and picked up 
in the streets is the language of the younger 
generation although in contact with their 
parents the respective languages or dialects 
of the older generation are used. The English 
of the Southern Negro and of the West 
Indian, as well as Spanish and Italian (or 
rather the many Italian dialects), are utility 
tongues among the many other languages 
from the seven corners of the world. 


Why a Community School Is Needed 
Over 75 per cent of the residents of East 
Harlem are of foreign stock, that is, they 


are either foreign born or American born 
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of foreign parentage. As a community of 
fairly recent immigration, it exists in com- 
parative cultural isolation and aloofness 
from the broad American scene. For this 
reason alone it seemed imperative for our 
school to center its educational attention 
upon the tremendous need of this com- 
munity to be brought into closer contact 
with American life and what it stands for. 
But no less imperative is the need for the 
people of our community to live together 
with appreciation and understanding of one 
another’s cultural backgrounds, 1.e., one’s 
customs, tastes, sentiments, beliefs. Racial, 
religious, and national antagonism of the 
old world are still in evidence among the 
groups of our community. Among some of 
them, almost forgotten prejudices have 


been fanned anew by propaganda and the 


present war. It is the very heterogeneity of 


East Harlem that brings to the forefront 


the problem of interracial and intercultural 


relationships, so important in the education 
of our youth for good citizenship. 
Summing up all the aspects of community 
life—its poverty, its housing, sanitation, 
cultural conflicts within the 
itself 


community 


and with the broader American 
environment—one can readily realize the 
complexity of the society in which our peo 
ple live. One can also appreciate the diffi- 
culties that children of this community 
experience when they are faced with situa- 
tions which are outside their everyday 
and _ which therefore, un- 


patterns are, 


familiar to them. 


Wider Social Orientation of Child 


Necessary 


Within his own community or within his 
own cultural group, the child quite naturally 
acquires the basic concepts, knowledge, and 
conventions that are necessary to effective 
interaction with his fellow human beings. 
But this interaction is limited in the sense 
that he becomes socially integrated only 
within his own small group. Because of this, 
the school must help the child to orient 
himself not merely as a Puerto Rican, or an 
Italian, or an East Harlemite, but as an 
American. 


Interrelationship of Problems in the 
Community 


In appraising the various problems affect 
ing the life of our pupils and of the members 
of the community, we found no social 
phenomenon that could be detached from 
others or attacked separately. Economic 
status, housing, racial and national antago 
nisms, lack of social control, cultural con 
flicts, community prestige, were all found 
to be concomitants of a general problem of 
maladjustment affecting each of the cultural 


groups within our East Harlem community. 


P] 
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We found at the same time that we could 
not center our attention upon the student 
body alone but had to reach out into the 
very heart of the community and its pressing 
needs. Education of the young people in the 
“art of social living” had to parallel the 
education of the entire community in the 


same direction. 


Program for “Social Living” 

From the point of view of our com- 
munity-centered school, the policy of giving 
students the rudiments of a social education 
meant evolving programs which would offer 
both the pupils and the people of the com- 
munity opportunities to achieve a social 
orientation. This included the adjustment 
of the child to the total East Harlem 
environment and to the American pattern of 
life as well as the adjustment of the com- 
munity to the broader concept of national 
living. 

To work out such a program, even on a 
small scale, naturally required first of all 
a close relationship between the school and 
the community. There was at our disposal 
the student body which automatically 
This 


formal bond, however, did not suffice. The 


served as bond between the two. 
school had to enter into a more intimate 
relationship with the people of the com- 
munity. It had first to gain the confidence 
of the people by showing them that the 
term “community centered” implied that 
the school accepted responsibility for the 
well-being of the community; that the 
school was willing to become a friend and 
neighbor as well as a mentor and guide for 


When 


gained, it became a common occurrence for 


its children. this confidence was 


the people of this community—children and 
adults—to bring to us their problems, 


needs, frustrations, and aggravations. This 
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being the situation, such questions inevitably 
arose as, Shall the school concern itself about 
these matters? Shall it concern itself about 
the low prestige of the community? or about 
the discrimination against a racial or nation 
ality group? Shall the school intervene in 
community grievances or shall it hold itself 
in strict isolation, completely apart from 
the life of the community? Can the school 
educate its children if it does not concern 
itself about problems that have devastating 
effects upon the wholesome growth of 
children? 

In seeking an answer to these questions, 


‘ 


it became clear that the “community cen- 
tered” principle demanded that the school 
take the first steps in establishing closer 
relationships with the community and in 
arriving at a fuller understanding of the 
needs that were to be met. This required of 
us not lip service but genuine help to the 
community. The help that we offered we 
considered as part of the general educational 


process. 


Example of School Project 

Let me cite an example. A few years ago 
a pamphlet was published branding Puerto 
Rican children as mentally inferior to other 
children. A more recent article in a national 
magazine made a vicious attack against the 
same people implying their cultural and 
moral inferiority. There was naturally great 
indignation in the Puerto Rican community 
and throughout the Spanish press of the 
city. Our Puerto Rican students as well as 
members of the Puerto Rican community 
brought the matter to our attention. Was it 
the school’s business to do something about 
it? Emphatically it was, for a situation by 
groups 
brought into ill repute touched upon the 


which one of our cultural was 


very foundation of our education for whole- 
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some intercultural relationships, which is 
part and parcel of our program of building 
our boys, especially our Puerto Rican boys, 
into desirable American citizens. Therefore, 
not only as a gesture of friendship toward 
this particular group of our community, 
but also for the sake of an educational ex 
perience for our people, the school launched 
a campaign to counteract the attack brought 
against the Puerto Rican group and conse 
quently against our Puerto Rican boys in the 
school. For our school it was a ‘‘must”’ be- 
cause we knew that this people had limited 
resources for their defense and that they had 
a feeling of being abandoned and left to 
fight their battle in isolation. The school 
therefore helped them to organize mass 
meetings, devise methods of defense, and 
otherwise counteract these destructive at 
tacks. In the school assemblies and in the 
classrooms, these unfortunate incidents were 
discussed and stress was laid upon the fact 
that such incidents were contrary to the 
traditions of America. 


Results of This Project 


What was achieved? It was questionable 
whether attitudes toward Puerto Ricans 
were very widely affected. But the school 
had reason to view the undertaking as a 
success since it had become part of a vital 
educational process for the community. 
In the first place, the “standing by” of the 
school increased its prestige in the com- 
munity and thus assured for the future a 
greater measure of confidence in school- 
community relationships. In the second 
place, the Puerto Rican group was given 
recognition and its social standing was to 
some extent improved, at least within the 
community of East Harlem and within the 
school walls. The result was undoubtedly 


beneficial, leading as it did to a more whole 


some adjustment and, we may say, Ameri- 
canization, of this particular foreign cultural 
group. Moreover, the whole process of 
stimulating the community, the entire pro 
cedure of organizing a project, the participa- 
tion in a common cause of students and 
adults—Puerto Ricans and other groups 

was a noteworthy experience for our people. 
When the people were given the respon- 
sibility for managing their own affairs and 
an opportunity to show their capacity for 
initiative and leadership in carrying out a 
social enterprise, they went through a 
process from which there could be only one 
result—experience in democratic living. 


Basis of Educational Program 


Once the aims of a community-centered 
school are understood as education for 
effective social living of all people in the 
community, it becomes obvious that any 
educational program must be based upon the 
principle which seeks to prepare its students 
for intelligent leadership and participation 
in community and national life by providing 
opportunities where such functions can be 
exercised directly within their own com- 
munity. Such a program must also be based 
upon the fact that to be effective most of 
the substance taught must touch upon the 
realities that people face in their daily living. 

With this in view, subject matter relevant 
to community problems is introduced in our 
school program whenever possible. Discus- 
sion of concrete situations and participation 
by students in local community research 
projects bearing upon social problems, and 
suitable to our students, are utilized by our 


‘ 


school. Since “social experiences” provided 
by a school are often of a vicarious nature, 
we see to it that our students participate as 
far as possible, not in make-believe situa 


tions, but in genuine situations as they occur 
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in the community. In conformity with the 
policies of our community-centered school, 
there is hardly a communal problem, a 
local need that escapes our attention. 
Health, housing, leisure time, intergroup 
relationships, citizenship, problems arising 
out of the war—all are at the present time 
the object of investigation and in many 
cases are being acted upon by separate 
school-community committees. These com 
mittees carry out the community educa- 
tional enterprises which emanate from the 
school and which are directed toward the 
needs and sit- 


betterment of communal 


uations. 


Work of Housing Committee 


I should like to mention briefly the work 
of the Housing Committee of our school. 
Like other school-community committees, 
it consists of members of the faculty, com- 
munity representatives, and students. This 
is no make-believe body, but a group that 
has brought about a concrete change in the 
housing conditions of East Harlem. Through 
this committee the school and the com- 
munity worked for, and aroused popular 
support for, the construction in East Harlem 
of a low-rent housing project for over 1,300 
families located on the beautiful East River 
Drive. Through this school-community ac- 
tivity, our neighborhood was enriched by 
a development that rehabilitated the physi- 
cal aspect of East Harlem and undoubtedly 
increased the social prestige of its people. 
In addition, we feel very strongly that in the 
process of securing this housing unit, the 
school achieved a maximum interaction with 
the community and justified its claim of 
being “community centered.”’ Participation 
of various groups of the community and of 
the student body of the school gave an 


opportunity to everyone in East Harlem to 
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function in some capacity or other in carry- 
ing through a substantial social enterprise. 
Investigations, meetings, parades, discus- 
sions, auxiliary services insured ample oppor 
tunity to students and adults to experience 
leadership, social organization, democratic 
procedures, and social responsibilities. The 
various activities from the initial stages 
down to‘completion of the project repre 
sented a series of educational influences in 
that people of East Harlem went through 
an important learning process, that is, they 
became conscious of facts and situations be- 
yond their previous knowledge. The acquisi- 
tion of low-rent housing stirred the com 
munity toward other enterprises; it made 
the people community conscious; it removed 
some of its deep-rooted feelings of inferiority 
and frustration; it lowered the barriers that 
existed between national and racial groups. 


It was a form of social education. 


The School and Cultural Factors 

Since the Benjamin Franklin School is 
community centered, we realize that par- 
ticipation in one or more aspects of com 
munity life is not sufficient to provide stu- 
dents and adults with a real social educa 
tion. Our program must be rooted in the 
human needs, the human aspirations, and 
the capabilities of the people who comprise 
our community and of our students, young 
and old. By warmth, friendliness, and 
interest in the everyday life of the com- 
munity, the school can give vitality to 
sometimes dormant impulses that exist in all 
human beings to reach for the finer things. 
The community must gradually acquire 
tastes, preferences, and emotional tones that 
are American. It must undergo a cultural 
change. It must become Americanized in 
the best sense of the term, a term which 


implies a reciprocal relationship between 
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the good things in both foreign and native 
cultures. People of foreign stock should be 
permitted to contribute to the expanding 
American culture the best that is inherent 
in their own culture. For this purpose, the 
community-centered school does not want 
to suppress the traditions of foreign cultural 
groups. On the contrary, it teaches its stu- 
dents and parents to retain and be proud of 
those cultural elements that are valuable 
from a social, aesthetic, or moral point of 
view. The appreciation by the school of 
such values leads to a fuller interaction 
between itself and the community; it gives 
recognition and prestige to foreign cultural 
groups; it enables them to go through the 
process of cultural transformation with a 


minimum of difficulty and conflict. 


Success Depends on School Staff 


This rather broad policy of a community- 
centered school, as we conceive it, may 
appear almost impossible of achievement. I 
am aware of the immense scope of the work, 
but I am also aware that something can 
be realized if the school staff is willing to 
undertake a pioneer job at a very great 
cost in intelligent planning, energy, initia- 
tive, and time—most of all the last. The 
schools, in general, have stood apart and 
have not taken over the task which I believe 
is primarily theirs. As schoolmen we focus 
our programs too much on distant horizons 
and overlook the nearby situation in which 
the ‘‘everydayness” of the problems blinds 
us as to What our responsibilities really ought 


to be. By giving closer attention to nearby 


tasks, we can provide a much more satis- 
factory school education, even though the 
nearby task provides no aura of greatness. 


Each Community Has Its Own 
Particular Problems 


Most important, in my opinion, is the 
realization that the program of community- 
centered education is feasible only if the 
program of the school serves a very specific 
community and therefore struggles with the 
specific problems of its own known com 
munity. There are few identical com- 
munities; each one has its own peculiar 
problems. Here in New York City especially 
we must realize that the many separate 
communities have a personality of their own 
and that this personality reflects a particular 
tone and trend of human life within itself. 
This means that the right kind of educa- 
tional programs should concern themselves 
with limited spheres of endeavor in the 
immediate community of the school. 

The local community has long been the 
basic unit of democratic national life. This 
fact and the fact of the individuality of 
communities suggest the need to establish 
these neighborhood spheres of influence in 
education as an aid to our social progress and 
thus to our growing democracy. | conceive 
the true mission of the community-centered 
school to be one of the main directive 
forces within a community, operating in 
connection with other social agencies to 
uphold perhaps more comprehensively than 
any other institution the total democratic 
way of life. 





| 
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THE COMMUNITY-CENTERED SCHOOL AS SEEN 
BY A TEACHER 


BY 
RITA MORGAN, Pu.D. 


TEACHER-IN-CHARGE OF THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ADULT SCHOOI 
ACTING CHAIRMAN, SPEECH DEPARTMENT, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOI 





Dr. Morgan has had a wide range of teaching experience, including elementary school, high 
school, and college. In addition, she has been active in the Women’s City Club and the 
League of Women Voters in New York City. She points out how the close contact which a 
teacher in a community school has with her students and their problems makes for the profes 


sional growth of the teacher, a broader philosophy of education, and the betterment of the 


community. 





SHOULD like first of all to speak of the 

responsibilities of the teacher in the 
Community School. You will see that these 
responsibilities parallel in many respects 
those of most modern progressive schools. 
In one particular, however, I believe that 
the teacher's position here is somewhat 
unique. The teacher who accepts the philos 
ophy of the community school also accepts 
a position of greater responsibility and 
leadership in the progress of the community 
than have teachers generally anywhere. As 
she works for this objective—the growth 
of her community—and advances in the 
social skills necessary for coéperative work- 
ing in the adult world, as well as the world 
of the growing and immature mind, she 
advances in her own social and civic ma 
turity. Her teaching assumes much wider 
significance, and to that extent becomes 
much more satisfying. She tends to reach a 


higher professional level. 


Responsibility 


I remember hearing Dr. Caroline Zachry, 
Director of our Child Guidance Bureau, 


speak of the absolute necessity of teachers 
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loving the young people they teach. I think 
she was speaking quite literally. That seems 
to me to be a good place to start in any list 
of obligations of the teacher in the Com- 
munity School, as in any other school. So 
many things stem from it. If you really 
love young people, you want to help them, 
and to help them you must understand 
them and learn the reasons for their being 
as they are. And that soon leads you out of 
the school into all the other places of their 
living, in short, into the community. 

That means much more than reading the 
most exhaustive reports about your com- 
munity, valuable as they are. It means 
trying to see the world as your students see it. 
You must manage somehow to get together 
with them and work for and aim at some 
what the same things. Some of these things 
were mentioned by the previous speakers 
houses to live in, play space, jobs. I don’t 
for a moment suggest that this is easy, and 
you are never sure that you have accom 
plished your objective. But it must be an 
everlasting aim and purpose. How else are 
you to find out customs and manners, fears 


and hopes, hates and dreams, what people 











eat, how they sleep, play, work, read, what 
they admire and look up to, what they 
despise, how opinion is made, how people 
feel about all the aspects of life which you 
as a teacher are attempting to teach your 
students? How else but by patient, careful, 
humble, friendly relations with your neigh- 
bors can you become aware of the stuff with 
which you must work in building the char- 
acter, the mind, and the bodies of the young 


people who are your concern? 


Work In and For the Community 


When you have found out even a small 
part of the total picture which forms the 
background of your students, here in East 
Harlem at any rate, you begin to realize 
that it adds up to a picture which leaves 
much to be desired in the way of a satis- 
factory soil for the development of the 
finest type of youth. In fact, the more you 
learn, the more your admiration grows that 
so many fine young people should come 
from an environment which by all the rules 
is wrong, wrong from the basic details of 
feeding and sleeping to the lack of emo 
tional security in a close-knit family life. 
The details of life in an urban district of 
low economic level are no doubt familiar 
enough to you so that there is no need to go 
into them. Knowing these details from 
experience, however, leads you to want 
terribly to help provide a better way of life, 
a better start for your students. You realize 
that it is a long, slow process, but as a 
teacher in a Community School you are 


on your way. 


Co6peration with Others 


You realize, too, that you cannot do the 
job alone. You continue your education. 
You find that you are far from being alone 


in this same anxiety to get something done. 
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You discover all sorts of individuals and 
agencies who are devoting their energies to 
various aspects of the problems you see in 
our community. You notice that by now 
You 


activities, and soon 


it has become our—not therr. learn 


about their you are 
caught up in them. You start to work with 
your students and their parents and neigh 
bors for a new hospital, a new housing 
project, a swimming pool—why, nothing 
and no one is too big to tackle, from Mayor 
La Guardia down, or up! Right now we 
are soon going to get down to a complete 
community plan for the rehabilitation of 
the area after the war. You find yourself a 
responsible citizen of your community 
working with all its members to develop 
a place worthy of the nurture of American 
citizens. You can be proud of yourself as 


a teacher! 


Educational Jobs 


You will want to know of the responsibil 
ities of the teacher in certain aspects of the 
art of teaching more narrowly considered, 
in the fields of curriculum, methods, and 
so on. Here in New York each school is 
fortunately fairly free to develop its own 
program to meet the needs of the commu 
nity and its students. That very freedom 
to set up worthy educational goals and to 
propose ways, no matter how novel, to 
meet these goals imposes upon us here at 
Franklin a special responsibility. We have 
to achieve a joint faculty acceptance of the 
philosophy of the school, stated in sufficiently 
clear terms for educational action to be 
based upon it. When goals are sufficiently 
clarified and accepted by the majority of 
the faculty, we are ready to address ourselves 
to working out the details of educational 
objectives in terms of the needs of the com 


munity and the educational methods best 


I] 
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suited to the attainment of these goals. For 
the average high school teacher this is not at 
all an easy task. Not only must the barriers 
af the classroom and the school be broken 
down, but the inevitable barriers which 
separate subject-matter fields from each 
other. The habit of looking at the student 
in his widest social context must be firmly 
established. Furthermore, teachers as well 
as other people are not immune to the 
barriers that come from feelings of superior 
ity on the basis ol race, ¢ reed, religion, color, 
and intellectual or economic status. These 
too must be broken down as attitudes. As in 
most progressive schools, a curriculum must 
be built up by the staff of the school which 
starts where the student is, is based upon his 
interests and background, and looks toward 
preparing him for what is likely to be his 
life work. 

You will observe that the title of this 
symposium is “The Emerging Community 
School” and that we must speak of many 
aspects of our work as still to be done, 
which is as it should be, for no human insti- 


tution can be static. 


Challenge of a Community School 


As you can see, I have touched upon 
only a few of the problems of the Commu 
nity School as a teacher sees them as time 
does not permit of a fuller treatment. | 
should like to say, in conclusion, that if 
you work in or attempt to evolve a Com 
School, will inevitably find 


munity you 
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yourself in a stimulating and interesting 
atmosphere. You will be constantly chal 
lenged to learn and to develop all sorts of 
new social techniques as well as educational 
adaptations of social objectives to your own 
subject matter, whatever it is; in short, 
you will find your profession of teaching 
beginning to take on the important position 
in the general scheme of things which it 
should have. H. G. Wells once said, ‘““Give 
me the schools of the world, and I will give 
you a new world.” I believe that. And so 
will 


School. 


you if you work in a Community 








Cooperation Between Benjamin Franklin High School and Other 
Social and Academic Agencies in New York City 


Editor’s note 


To make clearer the background of the next two articles by Dr. 
Yourman, of the School of Education, New York University, and Dr. 
Linden, of Teachers College, Columbia University, the following 


information is presented. 


HE 


Franklin and other academic and social 


codperation between Benjamin 
agencies in the city has been close and 
continuous in the field of student teacher 
training over a period of years. In addition 
the summer program of guidance inaugu- 
rated at Franklin in the summer of 1942 
is an example of recent and more intensive 
codperation between Franklin and Colum- 
bia University Teachers College, New York 
University School of Education, the Italian 
Social Workers Association, the New York 
School of Social Work, and the East Harlem 
Educational Research Bureau. 

Initial discussions concerning the opti 
mum utilization of the school plant for the 
summer of 1942 led by members of the 
East Harlem Educational Research Bureau 
eventuated among other things in the 
proposal to set up a Summer Guidance 
Unit. A graduate student, candidate for a 
doctor’s degree, undertook to set up such 
a guidance unit under the supervision of 
the staff at Teachers College and with the 
codperation of the staff of Franklin. The 
teachers at Franklin were asked in June be- 
fore the close of school to submit a list of 
Franklin students who seemed most in need 
of the services of a guidance department 
during the summer. Preliminary contacts 


with these students and their families were 


made by the Italian Social Workers Associa 
tion and some of the staff at Franklin. A 
testing and diagnostic program was worked 
out in conjunction with the testing services 
and personnel at Teachers College. Remedial 
work in the subject fields, in speech, and in 
health, continued home contacts, recrea- 
tional work, and psychological guidance were 
all carried on by advanced students from 
Teachers College, New York University, 
and the New York School of Social Work, 
as well as by some members of the regular 
staff of Franklin and recreational workers 
in the Department of Education of the 
City of New York. 

There were group conferences of all these 
workers, at which were present the advanced 
students who were carrying on the work 
and their academic advisors in the univer 
sities. The recommendations which resulted 
from this summer’s work and which were 
presented to the regular staff at Franklin 
for action in the fall of 1942 were the results 
of the coérdinated activities of the co 
operating organizations. 

The report of this experiment, now avail 
able at Franklin or at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, records the results of 
such a codperative enterprise among a 
number of agencies in the wider com 
munity of New York City. 








RESEARCH: THE BASIS FOR COMMUNITY-SCHOOL 
PLANNING 


BY 


JULIUS YOURMAN, Pu.D. 


PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
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Dr. Yourman, who is also Managing Editor of The Journal of Educational Sociology, analyzes 
carefully the goal and function of a community school and points out the need of constant 


research to plan an effective program and to produce optimum results. He also states that 





education is a community function and not merely that of the schools. 





| gl CATORS are all familiar with the 
extensive research programs that were 
developed to facilitate the work of our 
schools when they were subject centered 
and child centered. We studied materials 
and methods of instruction and decided upon 
the most effective means of selection, or 
ganization, presentation, and motivation of 
subject matter; we tested abilities, aptitudes, 
and progress; we made case studies; we gave 
diagnostic tests, prognostic tests, speed 
tests, depth tests, comprehension tests, in 
terest tests, and attitude tests; we exploited 
schedules, questionnaires, check lists, pro- 
files, and examinations to test the eflective- 
ness of methods, teachers, administrators, 
school buildings, and even to test the 
effectiveness of tests. 

Subject-centered schools were so con 
cerned with research in curriculum and 
method that educational method was prop- 
erly described as assigning and _ testing. 
Child-centered schools gave us the psycho- 
logical emphasis in research and the resulting 
understanding of the learning process and 
the learner. 

Likewise the community-centered school 
has realized the necessity oi finding answers 


to several important questions and of 
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discovering continuously what is happening 
in and out of school, and why. Following, 


briefly, are the areas: 


1. The 


Community School Must 


Understand Its Students 


It seems obvious that, if schools are con- 
cerned with behavior and adjustment, they 


must understand the factors that have 


affected and continue to affect behavior. 
For example, to discover that malnutrition 
is a school problem gives little guidance 
for a program unless we learn also whether 
the problem is related to inadequate eco 
nomic resources, poor community habits, or 
unsuitable food patterns brought by parents 
from foreign cultures. We know from re- 
search that low economic resources is not 
the usual reason for malnutrition, that even 
on the lowest relief budgets adequate nutri- 
tion can be provided. We also know that 
children have little to say about their food 
choices, especially in homes of foreign back- 
ground, and we know that there are wide 
gaps between nutrition knowledge and food- 
selection behavior. Merely to institute a 


nutrition information 


and end 
with paper-and-pencil tests of nutrition 


knowledge is inadequate. 


program 
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2. The Community School Must 


Understand Its Community 


Should the school itself attack the prob- 
lems of parent education, changing com- 
munity patterns, and even financial assist 
ance suggested by the research in the mal- 
nutrition problem? Not necessarily. The 
next research area is that of community 
study. If some other agency already has 
developed an inventory of community 
services and organizations, if other groups 
already are concerned with health, distribu 
tion, and parent-education aspects of nutri 
tion, if agencies exist to help families unable 
to buy adequate food, then the community 
survey will suggest a codrdinated com 
munity program to correct the malautrition 
problem, and indicate the agencies that 
should be willing and effective. If needs are 
discovered for which no adequate com- 
munity service is available, then the school 


and other organizations concerned with 


health, planning, and community welfare 
should coérdinate their efforts to develop 
public understanding of this need and to 
assist in the establishment or extension of 
the needed services. Granted that malnutri- 
tion is a concern of schools, then the follow- 
ing steps are required: to discover the 
problem, to determine the factors, to survey 
community resources, and to plan the 
rounded program. Malnutrition cannot be 
decreased by any narrower program. And 
the same is true of delinquency, safety, 
social adjustment, health, beautification, 
codperative group living, effective citizenry, 


and intercultural harmony 


3. The Community School 


Understand Itself 


Must 


It is disheartening to discover how few 
schools have ever taken inventory of their 
own resources: the possibilities of the phys 
ical plant, the abilities of the teaching staff, 
and the potentialities of the student body. 
When you find that, despite an expensive 
school program of teaching games, there is no 
carry-over in the after-school and post-school 
recreational practices, should you condemn 
the community for crowded streets, in- 
adequate recreational facilities, and tradi- 
tions of unwise and unwholesome use of 
leisure time? Or should you start a drive for 
more play space, a Y.M.C.A., and a boys’ 
club? Or should you discover the potential- 
ities as a recreation center of the school 
building? What possibilities are suggested 
when you discover the school library and 
the community library serving in alternate 
shifts, both complaining of inadequate room 
and books? How many communities get 
their money’s worth from their investment 
in such specialized school facilities as audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, laboratories, shops, 


cafeterias, music rooms, sewing rooms, and 
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swimming pools? Do they really belong to 
the school principal or to the community? 

What talents for school and community 
leadership, research, service, guidance, and 
instruction lie hidden in a school staff? 
What potentialities in school and com 
munity leadership, research, service, guid- 
ance, and instruction lie undiscovered among 
the students? What an area for profitable 


research! 


4. The Community School Should 


Understand What It Is Doing 


Only through community research can 
a school evaluate its program. The goals in 
education must be expressed in behavior; the 
effects of education can be measured in 
changes in behavior. 

The subject-centered school sets its own 
artificial behavior situation, with knowledge 
for its own sake, success being considered 
ability to “pass” to the next level with the 
ultimate goal graduation, or commence 
ment—the commencing of living. School 
safety patrols, school cafeteria programs, 
school clubs, and activity units on “Store,” 
“Family,” and the like are unreal approaches 
to behavior changes, though more effective 
than none. 

Actually, the only measure of the effec 
tiveness of a nutrition program is a decrease 
in malnutrition; of a safety program, a 
decrease in accidents; of a recreation pro 
gram, better use of leisure time; of a guid 
ance program, better adjustment; of a 
literature program, better reading habits 
and appreciations. None of these outcomes 
can be measured within the school. No 
school can know what it is doing without this 
continuous research that extends beyond 


its usual limits of interest and responsibility. 
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5. The Community School Should 
Know Where It Is Going 


What is the real responsibility of a school ? 
Should it assume a day-and-night, summer- 
and-winter responsibility? Should it direct 
or supplant the home, social agencies, civic 
associations, recreation organizations, and 
planning agencies? Should it concentrate on 
transmitting knowledge and instilling habits 
of orderly behavior? How can we discover 
the role of the school? 

Legally, the schools are run by the people 
through their representatives, the lay mem- 
bers of the board of education or school 
board, who are trustees for the people. 
These lay boards set the policies and employ 
professional staffs to carry them out. Re- 
search in social change, social lag, pressure 
groups, and muddled thinking reveal the 
answer: nobody knows what our schools are 
to do, and nobody seems to wish to find out 
If you ask students why they are going to 
continue schooling, they have two answers: 
‘| gotta go,”’ or, more commonly, “So I can 
get a better, cleaner, more respectable job.’ 
Parents, when asked, approve schooling but 
have given little thought to its purpose. 
Teachers’ organizations too often act as if 
the purpose of education is to provide easier, 
safer, more remunerative jobs for teachers. 

Actually there is no fixed purpose of edu 
cation, excepting as the people themselves 
tolerate, unthinkingly, the established prac 
tices or formulate the purposes themselves. 
Historically, the purpose of education is 
to develop well-adjusted citizens and it is 
a basic function of a society that dedicates 
itself to a pattern of self-control, just as 
planned illiteracy was an inherent character 
istic of autocracies until some education 
for subservient productivity became neces 


sary after industrialization. ‘“Well-adjusted 
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citizen” is inherently relative. It needs 
continuous evaluation in a changing society. 
It is a problem for codperative community 
thinking. Where should the leadership for 
this thinking come if not from the school? 
Does not the community employ profes 
sional educators for just this purpose? Isn’t 
the community right in opposing changes 
that schoolmen propose without the pre- 
liminary steps of community interpretation 
and community sanction? 

In practice, the school cannot deviate far 
from community practice. The mores bind 
the community and the school. In addition 
to following the practices, the school is 
charged with transmitting the ideals and 
aspirations of the community. Thus, if it is 
willing to study these realities, it has the key 
to advancing beyond blind perpetuation of 
the status quo. Where segregation on the 
basis of prejudices is practiced in the com- 
munity, the school will find itself forced to 
practice the same segregation, but also to 
teach that all groups have potentialities. 
Dishonest political influences in the com 
but the 


school will be expected also to teach the 


munity will invade the school, 
importance of good government, as well as 
temperance, honesty, cleanliness, and the 
like. This kind of research gives hope and 
dignity to the teaching profession. 

Of more practical concern are researches 
in population trends. It is obvious how 
changing community conditions affect popu- 
lation distributions, how changing eco 
nomic and ethnic distributions affect child 
population, how changing child popula 
tion affects educational services. Changes 
in land use, likewise, predict important 
educational changes. Should the dynamics 
of community development be included 
in the research areas of the community 


school ? 


Coordination of Research 

These five categories of research are basic 
elements in the program of the community 
school. Not all need be conducted by the 
school itself, since we have as much duplica 
tion in community research as we have in 
some aspects of community service. There 
should be some codrdination of research, 
possibly, though not necessarily, in the 
school. Such research might substitute with 
some sense for artificial in-service course 
requirements for teachers. Of course, much 
research could be conducted by students, 
not only as a means of securing knowledge 
of the ever changing community, but also 
as a means of teaching students to learn 
about their needs and services, thus giving 
them experience with satisfaction in well 
adjusted citizenship. Colleges and school 
research bureaus probably will provid 
research guidance. Faculty meetings, classes, 
and community forums will grow out of 


research findings. 


Education a Community Function 


Education no longer can be delegated 
only to the schools; it is a community func 
tion. Schools can no longer maintain the 
insulation from the reality of community 
conditions, for the children bring the com 
munity into the school with them. 

In a way, the school is being forced in 
self-defense to peer beyond its walls, to try 
to discover what has been happening out 
there, to cry to all who will help in the task 
that has been unloaded upon the school that 
until recently was conceited enough to 
believe it could solve all the community 
problems alone if it had its way, and could 
add all the special services it sought: nurses, 
doctors, counselors, psychologists, psychi 


(Continued on page 21) 
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The possibilities of the community school in the field of teacher training are large and 


important, according to Dr. Linden, and not yet sufficiently utilized. He believes that the 


present program for the training of teachers should be revised to include experience in the 


community aspects of education. 





, ‘O ONE interested in the preparation ol 


teachers—those younger people about 
to enter that profession and those already in 
it—the program outlined here is far reaching 
in its implications. 

Many patterns have been suggested for 
the preparation of younger teachers. While 
these may vary in their development, in 
the main the basic pattern at present in 
effect in this country is organized around 


three large areas. 


Knowledge of the Field to be Taught 

The first of these deals with the knowledge 
of the field to be taught. Even I, coming 
{rom an institution supposed to be rather 
wild-eyed and radical, believe that if a 
student is to teach history he should know 
some history; that if he is to teach music 
or art, he must have an adequate grasp of 
the techniques and skills in those subjects. 
The thing that bothers me, however, is the 
danger of narrow specialization in any one 
field. I know of so-called “‘liberal arts” col 
leges where four-year programs are built 
almost entirely around English History or 
American History, around Zodlogy or 
Anatomy, or Biology or Physiology. If | 


understand the meaning of the term 
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‘liberal,’ I wonder how such programs 
provide a liberal education. I wonder how 
a person so trained can expect to be a 
teacher of boys and girls today. If the goal 
which you are seeking is that of preparing 
scholars, perhaps such programs will help 
you achieve that goal. We, however, are not 
attempting to produce scholars alone but 
teachers, and from sad experience you and 
I know that there is very olten a great 


difference between these two groups. 


Process of Education 

The second large area with which pro 
spective teachers need contacts is the one 
in which they will see the process of educa 
tion: how it begins, how it takes place, and 
how its end-results affect the lives of people. 
Stated in cold, catalogue terms, this implies 
the History, Psychology, and Philosophy of 
Education—perhaps now the deadliest and 
most boring step in the training of a teacher. 
We pound home the laws of learning, we 
belabor the prospective teacher with psy 
chological terms, but we never give him a 
chance to see the learning process as it really 
goes on. Why can’t we make this part of 
the beginning teacher’s experience a thrilling 


story, so that he sees himself as a part of a 
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group of people who have helped to solve 
one of the great mysteries: the development 


of reading, writing, and arithmetic! 


Actual Teaching Situation 


The third area I have in mind is the 
natural outgrowth of the work these people 
have had in the first two. After acquiring a 
background of knowledge which is needed, 
and after learning the theoretical details of 
the process of education, the student needs 
the opportunity to try these out in an actual 
situation. And so we come to a Practice 
Period. It is inconceivable to me that any 
one can believe that the mere completion 
of a certain number of clock hours of 
observation and student teaching insures a 
person as a teacher. It merely exposes that 
person to teaching. This is no criticism of our 
present certifying agencies. They have had 
to set certain standards, low as they may be, 
in self-protection against certain programs 


which look upon student teaching as a 


necessary evil. What I cannot understand is 
why the teacher training institutions them 
selves do not forget the narrow require 
ments of certification and attempt a real 
induction of the learner into the teaching 
process. All of us in the teacher-training field 
have had experience with the student who 
comes to us on Wednesday afternoon and 
says, “Tomorrow at 11:30 I complete my 
150 hours’’—or 240 hours, or whatever the 
requirement may be. If one says to that 
student, “But you still have two weeks of 
the school term ahead and should stay,”” he 
usually asks why, and adds, “I have met the 
state requirements.”” I do not want to 
belabor this point, except to emphasize again 
that the student-teaching period must be a 
long one in which the student really tries to 
carry into effect the things which have been 
given to him as theory. 

In addition to these basic materials, | 
should of course want to help the student 
build some understanding of the profession 
which he is entering. Call this, if you will, the 


development of a professional point of view. 


A Good Teacher Must Know 
Community 


the 


Does such a program of teacher prepara 


tion adequately develop a_ prospective 
teacher? Hardly! It omits the essential factor 
of the community and the relationship of a 
program of education to that community. 
Many of the younger people we turn out 
into teaching today have no conception of 
the school’s function in the community, of 
the effect of the community and its pres 
sures—social and economic—upon the lives 
of the children with whom they are to work, 
or upon the lives of those who are in admin 
istrative posts, or upon members of teac hing 
staffs in the schools of which they are to be 


a pal t. 
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I believe that one cannot become a good 
teacher without knowing something of the 
setting in which the educative process takes 
place. What sort of homes do children come 
from? What do the parents work at? Where 
are these children going after they leave 
school? We could raise a thousand similar 
questions, and should raise them if we are 
to do a real job. But how much help do we 
give our prospective teachers in analyzing 
these problems? Very little, it must be said. 
\ course in sociology, perhaps, or a few 
superficial field trips. These are not enough. 
No program for the education of teachers 
in my opinion can be really successful unless 
it provides for an intensive and continuous 
opportunity on the part of the beginning 
teacher to live and be a part of the com 
munity itself. 

[t is in this area of community study and 
living that the Benjamin Franklin Program 
has deep implications for the preparation of 
younger teachers. Here through student 
teaching is an opportunity for them to see 
a school functioning in its community set 
ting: working with the total people of that 
community, not for six or seven hours five 
days a week, but for twelve—thirteen 
fourteen hours, seven days a week. All 
student teachers assigned to the school re 
ceive training not only in their department 
of specialization but also in the various 
administrative offices such as guidance, 
social welfare, placement, and adult educa- 
tion, and on the various committees on 
community activities. Such an experience 
should be part ol the preparation of every 


youn teac her. 


o 
o 


A Big Task, but Essential 
You may say that this is too big a task, 


that these younger people cannot, within the 


limit of the time that is allotted to them to 
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day, experience these and all other things as 
well. This is true, but it does not change the 
fundamental fact that such experience is 
needed. There are alternatives. Perhaps a 
careful study of the present program of 
preparation would reveal much unneces 
sary material that could be eliminated, 
and for which could be substituted addi 
tional material of the community type. Or1 
perhaps what is needed is a longer period of 
preparation—five years instead of four, six 
years instead of five. Whatever the solution, 
it must be found if a new group of young 
teachers is to be properly prepared for the 
teaching profession. The community aspects 
of education must be emphasized, must be 
made real to these younger people, and 
must be an important part of their educa 
tional preparation. 

What I have said about the younger pet 
son now in training applies, in my opinion, 
with even greater force, to the teacher 
already in service. One of the most de 
pressing sights in the teaching profession, 
to me, at least, is that of the teacher pre 
pared many years ago, secure in his or het 
tenure, merely going through the motions 
of a legal school day. No thought is given 
to new material or to new methods, and, 
what is more important, no thought is given 
to the new social scenes in which the boys 
and girls with whom they are working are 
to live. No wonder that the notebooks of 
many classes can be taken over by succeed 
ing classes, year after year, with every 
assurance that they cover the material which 


W ill be presented! 


Idea of Community School Will Grow 


If this idea of a community school is worth 
while—and I am convinced that it is—it will 
grow and prosper only to the extent that 


the teachers already in service give it their 
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support. Each one of them must know the 
community, its people, its problems, its 
mores. And each one of them must be pre 
pared and willing to be a part of that com- 
munity and not merely someone who comes 
into it in the morning, at the opening of 
school, and leaves it as quickly as possible 
at the close of the school day. Despite the 
that 
teachers individually and as a group are 


criticisms of those who maintain 
overpaid and pampered, | appreciate as 


well as anyone what such a concept of 
teaching implies in terms of added respon 
sibility and additional work. Yet I believe 
this added responsibility and work must be 
assumed if we, as a professional group, are to 
maintain our professional self-respect and 
prestige. We do not live in a vacuum, and 
we cannot teach in a vacuum. 

In the concept of a community school as 
carried forward at the Benjamin Franklin 
High School we see the possibilities of a 
really broad, all-inclusive, and important 


contribution to the training of teachers. 


Research: The Basis for 
Community-School Planning 


(Continued from page 17) 


atrists, speech experts, gardening, banking 
experiences, and the like. Despite the daily 
inspection of ears, necks, and handkerchiefs, 
despite elaborate testing programs, we don’t 
know very much about our students. As a 
consequence, we don’t know what to do 
with them. The community-school idea is 
born of necessity. This is a guarantee of its 
permanence so long as the need continues. 

With the birth of the community school 
comes the death of the subject teacher, the 
five-hour school day, the conception of time 
after school being punishment, and the de- 


fensive exclamation, “Don’t you dare do 


that in MY room!” 


principal, I'll run things my way.” 


and “So long as I’m 


The new way is unchartered. That is why 
we must depend upon continuous research 


to show us the way. 


FROM COVER TO COVER 


T Oo the | ditor 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD: 


I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my keen appreciation for this most valuabk 
magazine. If we could get the teachers in 
each school to subscribe to this, | feel 11 
would be most helpful to them in under 
standing the problems of growth and de 
velopment in the child. It is the one maga 
zine I never let out of my hands until I have 
read it from cover to cover and then make 
sure to loan it to someone who will benefit 
likewise. 

I am looking forward to the October issue 
with great anticipation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs.) Rutw Warp Mumror 
Consultant in School Health Educat 
State Department of Healt/ 
Salt Lak ( 1t\ | ta 
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THE COMMUNITY-CENTERED SCHOOL AS SEEN 
BY A SOCIAL WORKER 


CLYDE E. 


MURRAY 


CHAIRMAN, EAST HARLEM DEFENSE COUNCII 
HEADWORKER, UNION SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK CITY 





Mr. Murray, an experienced social worker, gives another example of how a school and its 


personnel can contribute to the welfare of the community. It is a very encouraging and 


realistic development when the social worker, acting in one field, and the teacher, acting in 


another, can get together to work out problems common to both fields. 





HE combination of words ‘“‘a com- 

munity-centered school” seems to me 
to be somewhat repetitious, just as “friendly 
neighbors” is. To be a neighbor implies 
friendliness and to be a school should mean 
that it is rooted in the framework of the 
community and is a vital force for com 
munity betterment. The school as a central 
izing force in the community must be one in 
program as well as in objective. To hold that 
community centeredness is a basic character- 
istic of a public school is of no value to 
a community until the school develops a 


program that serves the community. 


The Franklin High School and 


Defense Council 


We in East Harlem look to Benjamin 
Franklin High School with pride in its 
eflorts to demonstrate a community-cen 
tered program in action. 

In the past few months I have had the 
opportunity of working very closely with 
Mr. Covello and with the teachers, parents, 
and students in developing the East Harlem 
Defense Council. The school has furnished 
adequate office space for the Council Head- 
rooms for committee and 


quarters and 
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general meetings. Teachers, parents, and 
students have given of their time with others 
of the community in performing necessary 
functions of the Council. During July and 
August many of the teachers have given 
two to four weeks of their vacation doing 
promotional and publicity work, raising 
money, or doing administrative, supervisory, 
and clerical work for the Council. Without 
the help of the Benjamin Franklin teachers 
this summer it would have been impossible 
for the Council to have carried such a 
heavy load. Recently the defense activi- 
ties of the Community Council of the 
School were merged with the Defense 
Council. 

This development has been brought about 
through the continuous and close contact 
between the Executive Committee, the 
staff of the Council, and the teachers and 
principal of the School. Joint conferences, 
interviews, and meetings have been many. 
The concern of the School is to make avail 
able its physical and human resources in 
building a strong Home Front. The School 
is only one of the many organizations which 
are cooperating in this effort but its own 
particular contribution has been most out 


standing. 
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Meeting Leisure-Time Needs 


As Headworker of Union Settlement | 
have also watched with deep interest the 
development of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School program in the old building 
and recently in the new. I am convinced 
that in a community such as East Harlem 
it is necessary that the schools and other 
tax-supported agencies assume a larger role 
in meeting community leisure-time needs, 
as the private agencies cannot and should 
not do it alone. 

From my point of view the community- 
centered school has four basic functions in 
addition to its regular educational program: 

1. To make available at no cost its 
facilities for various kinds of community- 
wide and inter-organizational activities. 

2. To offer meeting space to indigenous 
groups of the community whose purposes 
are of community benefit. 

3. To develop a program of recreation, 
informal education, and guidance under 
experienced leadership and supervision to 
meet the needs and interests of the people 
in the community, of all ages, of both 
sexes, and of all racial and nationality 
The 


gram should be in close codperation with 


groups. determination of this pro 


other agencies in the community so 
that there is no duplication, rather than 
the program in the school supplementing 
other programs. 

4. To take its place with other social 
agencies in community planning and action 
through its teachers, parents, and students. 

These functions imply that the school is 


interested in the total individual: his needs, 


interests, potentialities and abilities, and 
in his relation to his family, his neighbor 
hood, and his friends. The social framework 
is used as the culture in which the person is 
educated in a formal or an informal manner. 
His development as a person and his con 
tribution to the community life are of 
greater concern than the learning of certain 


subject matter. 


Quantity and Quality of Personnel 


In order to accomplish these functions, 
however, it is essential to have adequate 
personnel both in terms of quantity and 
quality. In addition to the teachers and 
principal who are on duty during the 
morning and early afternoon, it is necessary 
to have a corps of experienced and mature 
workers assisted by students-in-training and 
volunteers to administer, supervise, and lead 
the late afternoon and evening activities. 
The principal and teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to work from 8:45 A.M. to II P.M. 
and then be ready to meet their classes 
early the next morning. 

The citizens, the teachers, social workers, 
and religious workers in East Harlem are 
struggling to get the total job done. The 
potentialities of East Harlem are unlimited 
in the development of its people and in the 
improvement of its community life. Dis 
tressing social and individual problems must 
be solved and better relationships must be 
established between groups. Ours is a real 
social laboratory. There is no better setting 
for a community-centered school than in 
East Harlem, and no school is attempting so 
zealously to work effectively in this setting 


as the Benjamin Franklin High School. 


Nm 
we 
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A DIFFERENT TRIANGLE * 





Marie and Rose 


ISS SMITH, the 7th grade teacher, 

was worried. She had often heard 
parents express resentment against their 
children when they were told that their 
children were not doing well in school. There 
was something unusual about the way 
that 12-year-old Marie’s guardian and older 
sister, Rose, poured out her anger when she 
came to school about Marie’s poor report 
card. She said that Marie was disobedient, 
stole pennies, and could be controlled only 
by beatings. Alarmed, the teacher decided 
to ask for Visiting Teacher study of Marie’s 
home situation. The child’s school adjust 
ment, Miss Smith said, was really not too 
bad. True, she was immature and irrespon- 
sible as compared to the other children in 
her class and her work was often sloppy and 
careless. But she was polite, talkative, 
friendly, interested in music and poetry, 
and got along well with the other girls. 
Her lack of accomplishment might result 


* Submitted by Mrs. Minnie A. Lazarus, Visiting 
Teacher, Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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from attendance in eight different schools. 


The Home Situation 


The social study made by the Visiting 
Teacher supported the teacher’s intuitive 
reaction that the home situation was emo- 
tionally bad for this child. Marie and her 
sister were children of the same mother but 
had different fathers. Their mother had died 
when Marie was seven. By that time Rose 
was married and had a baby of her own 
who was a year old. Marie's father deserted 
shortly after the mother’s death and Rose 
unquestioningly took on the responsibility 
of caring for her young sister. Rose’s mar- 
riage had not been a happy one and for the 
last few years she had been separated from 
her husband and was working to support 
her family—her little daughter, her sister, 


and herself. 


Rose’s Problems 
In the first interview with the Visiting 
Teacher, Rose talked steadily for over an 
hour as though she were overcharged with 


feeling about the entire situation. “I know 
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that people say that I am too strict with 
Marie, but if anything happens to her I 
will be the one to be blamed.” In response 
to a remark that it was a big job for a young 
woman to make a living for a family of three 
and guide an adolescent, Rose relaxed and 
was pathetically responsive to interest. She 
spoke of her childhood, saying that her 
father had been terribly strict with the 
children. He would mark off the amount 
of sewing Rose was to do daily and would 
beat her if it was not done. He kept a big 
book for school homework and, if it was not 
done to his satisfaction, would make her 
stay up all night to repeat it. She thought 
that her mother was right to leave him and 
remarry. Her own father still visited her 
and always advised her to punish Marie. 
Rose spoke of how brutal her husband had 
been to her and of his attentions to other 
women and how now, that he had left the 
home, he visited frequently and disciplined 
Marie. She wept as she spoke of his efforts 
to force her to divorce him. Only in her 
work had Rose achieved any satisfaction. 
She was an eflicient worker and an econom 
ical manager and could provide a comfort 
able home. Now she was frightened that she 
would lose her job as they were beginning 
to lay off help. She was so glad to talk to 
someone who was interested in helping her 
plan and willingly accepted weekly ap 
pointments for interviews which would 
enable her to talk about her problems and 


work out ways of bettering the situation. 


Family Relationships 


In the course of these interviews the 
family relationships became clear. Marie’s 
behavior at home and Rose’s management 
were brought out. From the beginning the 
teacher was kept informed of how things 


were going and it was her suggestion that 


she avoid sending for Rose and at the same 
time would make things as comfortable as 
she could for Marie while she was in school. 
It became apparent that in addition to 
working out plans for a better environment, 
Marie had problems that would need psy 
chological and psychiatric study for better 
understanding. The teacher began to keep 
a log in which she noted Marie’s responses 
so that she could give the clinic a clear 
picture of the child’s behavior while at 
school. 

Miss Smith began to feel sympathy for 
Rose, too. ““My mother doted on Marie,” 
her sister said, “‘she would not let Marie 
out of her sight and slept with her.” “I 
think that my mother spoiled her. She was 
ready to kill anyone who touched Mari 
I was careful not to pay too much attention 
to her.” 

Marie, who was seven when her mother 
died, did not seem upset about it, never 
asking for her mother, but she seemed to 
be atraid to sleep for some time afterwards. 
She cried in her sleep and did this until 
quite recently. Marie continued to be a 
quiet, well-behaved child for about six 
months after her mother’s death when sh« 
began to steal from Rose. She would us 
the money to buy sweets. The older siste: 
whipped her for this and then decided that 
Marie needed more responsibility, so she 
gave her the responsibility of caring for her 
two-year-old niece. The stealing stopped 


but recurred spasmodically. 


Marie’s Problems 
Marie was neglectful of her appearance, 
hated to bathe, and preferred to take soiled 
clothes out of the hamper rather than wea 
clean ones. She was jealous of her niece and 
fought with her although she seemed to 


love her. They quarreled as to who was the 
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most loved by Rose. Marie had complete 


responsibility for the care of her niece 
while her sister worked. She complained 
about her sister and the other girls would 
tell her not to mind. Rose did not want 
Marie to play with other girls and did not 
trust her out of the house. She was very 
much afraid that Marie would learn to be 
“fresh with the boys”’ if she allowed her to 
play outside. She had run away from home 
about a month ago and had stayed away 
over night. When she was found in an 
empty apartment she told the police that 
she was afraid of a beating from her sistet 
because she had written a letter to a boy. 
On the other hand, Rose felt that the other 
children picked on Marie and that she was a 
perfect angel some of the time. She never 
complained about school and was self 
reliant. She was a great help with the house 
work, doing practically all of it, and it was 
Rose’s firm resolve to send her little sister 
to college even if she had to scrub floors 
at night to earn the money. Recently she 
had become terribly discouraged as she did 
not dare hit Marie for fear the child would 
run away again and she didn’t know how to 
control her. Perhaps if she were punished 
by being sent away from home to a strict 
institution for just one week, Marie would 


realize what a good home she had. 


Rose Cooperates 

It was at this point that the subject of 
complete clinic study was discussed. Rose 
accepted the idea eagerly but added that 
perhaps they would find that Marie had 
a gland that made her behave as she did. 
In the meantime, she agreed to try out 
some of the Visiting Teacher's suggestions 
as to giving Marie more freedom by, freeing 
her of the responsibility of caring for het 


niece, now seven years old, whom she en 
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rolled in an after-school recreational group. 
The sister was praised for the efforts that 
she made to carry out these suggestions and 
she became less tense about the child’s 
behavior and at one point laughed and said, 
“They (adolescents) are a little silly but you 
must never let them know you think so.”’ 
Realizing that the sister would need con 
emotional and 


tinued that the 


study would concentrate more directly on 


support, 


Marie, it seemed wise to secure the services 
of a family case work agency so that Ros« 
could have someone who would be primarily 
interested in her difficulties and could stand 
by her while Marie became the center of the 
Visiting Teacher’s concern. Rose accepted 
this referral and made a very good contact 
with the social worker of this agency. It 
was fortunate that she had accepted this 
help because she lost her job and needed 


help to secure another one. 


Marie Is Studied and Helped 


Study at the clinic revealed that Marie 
was a child of good average intelligence but 
that college work would be too difficult for 
her. She needed help to do the work of her 
grade in arithmetic and geography. Physi 
cally, she was found to have secondary 
anemia, an eye defect for which she needed 
glasses, and poor posture. Glasses, a specially 
enriched diet, and exercise were recom 
mended. The psychiatrist’s impression was 
that Marie showed in her present behavior 
many neurotic traits which were a part of 
her character, a character which had been 
built up in response to a very difficult life 
situation. The loss of her father through 
desertion when she was a baby, the over 
protectiveness of her mother, the shock 
of her death when Marie was seven, and 
the feeling of not belonging in her sister's 


home, were all experiences which left scars. 
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Marie’s great need was for a good mother. 
It was questionable whether the already 
Rose 


though she wanted to. Perhaps the only 


overburdened could be this even 
remedy in view of Marie’s problems and 
Rose’s situation would be the finding of a 
foster home. The psychiatrist arranged con- 
tinued appointments with Marie to help 
her bring out her worries, to discuss her 
relationships with her sister and her niece, 
and to prepare her for possible placement 
outside of her sister’s home. The family 
agency worker continued working with 


Rose to help her to relieve pressures that 


she was putting on Marie. The attitude of 


her sister towards Marie’s placement was 
also included as a part of this work. Miss 
Smith undertook to give the necessary 
special help in geography and arithmetic 
and arranged that Marie be transferred 


to a course where she could expect success. 


Rose Returns to Old Ways 


However, all of a sudden Marie's sister 
returned to her old ways. She was extremely 
angry at the world, took away all the privi- 
leges she had given Marie, and said quite 
openly that she could not wait to have 
Marie away from her home. The situation 
became so tense that the family case work 
agency arranged for Marie to go to camp 
the day school closed, with the thought 
that a new home would be ready for her 
by the time school reopened. When Marie 
had her last talk with the psychiatrist just 
before she went to camp, she had already 
worked out a better relationship with her 
niece so that she no longer felt excessively 
attached and worried about her and could 
accept the plan of living in a new home, 
saying, ‘The new people will not know about 
my past and if I am nice to them they will be 


nice to me.” Marie got along well at camp. 


As so often happens, Rose, having come 
to the decision that it would be best for 
Marie to live elsewhere, began to feel guilty 
that she was deserting Marie and began to 
ask the advice of her friends who also 
thought that she was failing in her duty. 
All plans for placement were rejected and 
she refused to keep any appointments with 
the family agency. 

Marie behaved very differently in school 
in the fall term. She was much more ag 
gressive, was not liked as well by the other 
girls, and for the first time was suspected 
of stealing in school. Her sister found her 
increasingly difficult to control and really 
became alarmed when Marie was reported 
to be accepting automobile rides from 


strange young men. 


New Plans for Marie 


At this point the Visiting Teacher invited 
Rose to come in to see her again. She now 
accepted more fully the need for placement 
and returned to the family case work 
agency. This time Rose carried out the plan 
agreed upon and was most codperative. In 
the beginning a foster home had been 
considered for Marie so that she would have 
the experience of being a part of a normal 
family group. Later on an_ institutional 
placement was decided upon. The psychi 
atrist thought that a foster home would not 
work out because only an unusual family 
would be able to accept a child presenting 
Marie’s difficulties, and of more importance, 
should such a home be found, the sister 
would probably be unhappy about the suc 
cess of the foster mother and take Marie 
away. In addition it was thought that this 
child needed a period of peace after the 
complicated emotional pressures that she 
had been the focus of in her own home. An 


(Continued on page 32) 
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RELATIONS OF SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY 
HE RELATIONS of school and com 


munity are assuming an increasing im 


thought. If 


school is to be an improving democratic in 


portance in educational the 


stitution, part of its development must come 


through greater community participation. 


The modern teacher must be more than a 


must be a 
The 


school must be more than a purveyor of book 


guide of children and youth, he 


student of his community. modern 


knowledge or more than a place where chil 


dren express themselves through varied 


activities; it must actually solve, or attempt 


to solve, some of the problems of community 


living. 
\ number of recent publications offer 
suggestions to the teacher, administrator, 


and parent for enhancing school and com 


munity interaction. In a recent article 
Cook summarizes his pamphlet 
Sc hool 


University 


Community 


{ction and the by the 


Ohio 


published 


State Press) which de 


scribes ways of obtaining successful group 


action on problems of area wide concern, 


Cook warns teachers working in the com- 


munity against trying to make over groups 
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tion,”’ School Re 
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November, 


ganizing Comm 
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to suit their own purposes. He emphasizes 
the importance of teachers identifying them- 
selves with the group; ifa teacher is ignorant 
and wants to learn he can usually get many 
community members help him. Other 
points stressed in the pamphlet include: 
beginning group action only after ideas have 
been assimilated; guiding the group toward 
fact finding; using the community’s able 
persons; the necessity of dealing with urgent 
problems; the democratization of planning 
and giving everyone a task he can perform. 

Another pamphlet which may help the 


planning of practical projects or programs 


for uniting school and community is a 
publication of the Department of Ele 
mentary School Principals, How to Knou 


Use 


parts of the pamphlet are not well written, 


and How to Your Community? Some 


particularly its introduction, and it hardly 
lives up to the promise of its title, but it 
does offer some hints on how “‘to become 
better acquainted with the communities, in 
order to utilize their resources to improve 


the instructional program.” The pamphlet 


2 National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, How to Know and 


How to Use 


Association, 


National Education 
LD. ¢ 


Your Community, 


Washington, 1941-42. 80 p. 


75 cents. 
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contains eight articles and brief accounts of 
more than a dozen actual projects in the 
utilization of community resources, which 
vary in their general helpfulness. 

In one of the better articles of the series 
entitled “Community Study as a Basis 
for Curriculum Improvement,” Harap lists 
school systems making surveys and suggests 
thirteen phases of community life to survey: 
history of the community; topography and 
natural resources; population; health; home 
life; 


organized group life; consumption; industry 


and family recreation; government; 
and commerce; communication and trans 
portation; the arts; and public and private 
welfare work. Harap suggests, of course, 
that these areas for study will change with 
different local conditions. In general, he 
believes there are four main types of prob 
lems: (1) “doing better some of the things 
which people are now doing, such as the 
improvement of the musical life of the com 
munity”; (2) filling gaps in the life of the 
community, such as the development of a 
little theatre group where there is no outlet 
for dramatic abilities; (3) improving regional 
health and physical conditions, and (4) 
extending some adult oppartunities to in 
clude children of school age. Other useful 
articles by McClenahan, Wells, and Hub 
bard give further aids in studying the com 
munity. In general, then, the whole pam 
phlet is only a beginning discussion on “How 
to Know and How to Use Your Commu 
nity” and would have been improved by 
references for further reading, but a number 
of the individual articles and descriptions 
are of value to the teacher or administrator 
interested in his community. 

The growth of a deeper understanding of 
the community in late years has been asso 
ciated with the recent rapid development of 


educational sociology. One sample of a 


number of interesting studies which try to 
get at the roots of the school’s and the com 
munity’s influences on one another is an 
article called “Social Status and Education 
in a Southern Community.” * This article, 
based on a study of a small city in the south 
ern part of the United States, shows that 
problems of social classes exist here as well 
as in England or Quebec, say. The authors 
find that the schools of this city teach facts 


skills 


participation and, with only the slightest 


and basic to communication and 
modifications, perpetuate the social system 
as it exists in the city. They state that th 
high school is largely an institution of social 
control. It may aid a few pupils who are out 
standing athletes or scholars to rise in social 
status but, in general, the school is “con 
ceived largely in terms of upper middle-class 
values and serves their purposes.”’ Teachers 
are sometimes limited in background and 
hampered by small-town standards of con 
duct. An article such as this may help give 
teachers, principals, and others a real insight 
into school and community interaction in 


their own districts. 


The Child at Home and School 


In addition to the enlarging body of facts 
established by educational sociology, one of 
the most hopeful signs of improved school 
and community relations is the increased 
understanding by teachers of what the hom« 
may do for young children, and by parents, 
of what the school is trying to do for its 
pupils. Three new books, The Child at Home 
and School, Child Life in School, and Your 


Children at School, are all of intere st to 


Gardner, B. 
M. B. 


Community,” 


B., Gardner, M. R., and Loeb, 
, “Social Status and Education in a Souther: 
School Review 50: 179-191, March, 
1942. 
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both parents and teachers and all add much 
to the mutual understanding which should 
exist between the modern school and the 
modern home.*:*:® As the title implies, Part | 
of The Child at Home and at School deals 
with the development of the child in pre 
school years. Different chapters discuss de- 
velopment along physical, motor-manipula 
tive, mental, social-emotional, and aesthetic 
lines. Part Il of the book carries the child up 
to ten years of age and discusses the philos 
ophy and program of the modern school. 
Child Life in School will be 


UNDER 


Biber’s, etc., 


reviewed in the next issue of 


STANDING THE CuHiILp. Hubbard’s book is 
discussed below. 

Many educators believe that the quality 
of teaching in most primary grades is such 
that these years are the most successful 
periods of the ordinary child’s school life. 
The general success of primary education 
seems to be due in part to the influence of 
a group of inspired primary teachers and 
instructors of teachers. In this group of 
artist teachers must be included Elizabeth 
Hubbard book ® de 


scribes the activities and development of 


Vernon whose new 
six-year-olds in school. 

The mental health implications of Hub- 
bard’s teaching are apparent throughout the 
book and in her aims for the first grade. 
The three aims given on page three (and 
repeated on page 175) are these: 
feel assured, 


1. To make the children 


belonging, important and necessary; 


E., and Van der Kar, 
York: 


4 Leonard, E. M., Miles, L. 
C. S., The Child at Home and School. New 
American Book Co., 1942, 850 p. 

® Biber, B., Murphy, L. B., Woodcock, L. P., and 
Black, I. S., Child Life in School. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co., 1942, 658 p. 

® Hubbard, E. V., Your Children at School: Hou 
They Adjust and Develop. New York: John Day 
Co., 1942, 176 p. 
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To let them their creative 


iS) 


express 
urges; and 

3. To give them the knowledge they 
desire as they are ready for it. 

In every chapter the author stresses the 
importance of understanding the whole 
child as a person in his own right, and 
through case studies and specific devices 
offers many hints for the study of the 
emotional and social adjustments of children 
entering school. In the first two chapters 
entitled “First Day at School” and “First 
Month at School,” she suggests methods 
of studying children through their building 
with blocks, their playground activities, 
and their drawings. Hints or devices of use 
to most primary teachers include such ideas 


as the following: 


On the first day of school limit materials on hand 
to blocks, crayons, books and puzzles because ‘‘too 
many materials in sight are bewildering to a child.”’ 
Let a child feel your friendliness and interest but 
don’t look at him much of the time. Move slowly 
around the classroom. Discuss simple rules for the 
slide, jungle gym, and seesaw. Ask them whose room 
they are in, and point out that it is theirs. Have chil- 
dren acquire responsibility by work on weekly com 
mittees—at least fifteen are suggested for dealing 
with such activities as passing paper and paints, 
feeding the fish, arranging the calendar, watering the 
plants, arranging the book table, and checking the 


temperature. 


Chapter III deals with “Social and Psycho 
logical Adjustments” by means of three case 
studies and discussion of a number of specific 
points. Hubbard believes that, in general, 
most six-year-olds make happy social con- 
tacts, but she stresses the importance of 
early diagnosis in a few cases. She believes 
in the importance of praise and affection 
which is not sentimental but which includes 
“appreciation, encouragement, and _ belief 
in his own and other people’s abilities and 


powers.” She suggests that the teacher who 
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gives an impression of strength and assurance 
gives the most security to young children. 

Chapters V to XI deal more directly with 
the experiences of primary children in terms 
of creative expression, excursions, blocks and 
shop work, nature interests, reading, writ- 
ing, and number work. By means of actual 
conversations, case studies, and samples of 
children’s work, these chapters give a teacher 
or intelligent parent a genuine feeling for 
and understanding of the activities of a pro 
gressive primary school. 

A number of minor criticisms may be 
made of what is, nevertheless, a pleasantly 
written book. Chapter IV, “Taking a Long 
View of Children,” seems to add little or 
nothing to the understanding of the social 
and psychological adjustments of children 
discussed in the previous three chapters. 
In a later chapter, Hubbard says that “chil 
dren who are chronologically six years old 
and mentally six and one-half years old or 
greater, and who show readiness for read 
ing” should be taught to read (p. 146). 
Both research results and the philosophy 
of education to which the author undoubt 
edly subscribes indicate the danger of setting 
exact critical levels at which a child may 
or may not undertake certain school actiy 
ities, so that the last part of the statement 
regarding readiness should be given more 
emphasis. The same is true on the following 
page where Hubbard says, “To stimulate 
a child’s physical or mental development 
little can be done other than to give him 
time and opportunity to mature.” But the 
whole book is devoted not to “doing little” 
but to many active measures for promoting 
the physical, mental, and social development 
of six-year-olds. Hence the important word 
in the statement is the word opportunity 
and not the main idea of the sentence. On 


page 161, Hubbard states that her first- 


graders usually read about twelve pre- 
primers before beginning a primer, and 
usually read eight primers before beginning 
a first reader. While teachers no longer are 
confined to one basic set of readers, research 
has shown that different readers have very 
different vocabularies so that such an ex 
tensive use of different materials may, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, create a 
vocabulary difficulty and confine the child 
to uninteresting materials at an immature 
level. In other words, the place for enrich 
ment through a wide variety of materials 
would seem to be considerably above the 
pre-primer level. On the other hand, most 
primary teachers will approve Hubbard's 
suggestion that, after a child has completed 
one first reader, he is usually given two 
more primers so that he may read more 
rapidly and gain a feeling of mastery. 
Despite the above disagreements, Your 
Children at School is recommended reading 
for primary teachers and alert parents of 
primary pupils. The delightful style of 
writing, the reproductions of children’s 
work, and the descriptions of children in 
school which are full of insight, all combine 
to give an understanding and appreciation 


of the modern primary school at work. 


Children in Wartime 


The effects of the war on child develop 
ment and personality is a topic of great 
importance at present to all who are con 
children. A 


number of worth-while studies in England 


cerned with the welfare of 
and elsewhere have begun an investigation 
of some problems involved. Eight of these 
studies and observations are reviewed in a 
recent article’ of interest to readers of this 

’ Pritchard, R. and Rosenzweig, S., “The Effects 
of War Stress Upon Childhood and Youth,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology 37: 329-344, 
July, 1942. 
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The 


findings in two main points: first, while 


magazine, writers summarize their 
there have been some effects of exposure to 
air raids there has not been the expected 
amount of disturbance. English children 
adapt themselves to the sights and sounds of 
air raids and seem even to get a thrill out of 
them where adults in charge have been self 
controlled. Apparently the “anticipation of 
raids is a greater cause of nervousness than 
the raids themselves.’’ Second, the effects of 
the ‘disruption of the child’s frame of secur 
ity” have been serious. The greatest difh 
culties have arisen where there has been 
bombing plus the disruption of the life 
pattern, the most serious cause of neurotic 
reactions being the sudden separation from 
parents. 

The disturbances caused by breakdown 
of customary patterns of living have been 
evidenced in the startling increase in juvenile 
delinquency in some parts of England. The 
authors state the increases have been 41 pet 


cent for children under fourteen years and 


21 percent for children fourteen to seven 
teen years. These increases seem to be due 
partly to increased “‘gang”’ activity. It seems 
probable that the children whose homes 
have been disturbed have feelings of anxiety 
and insecurity and that the “gang” gives 
some sort of “frame of security.”’ The au- 
thors conclude, then, that it is important 
to have young children remain as close to 
their parents as possible and, since anticipa 
tion of danger is the greatest source of 
disturbance, they should be desensitized by 
education and drill. The adolescent “‘gang,”’ 
on the other hand, should be encouraged 
and given social direction. Clubs may be 
organized to give youth group security and 
goals related to the common cause. 

These conclusions must be regarded as 
tentative in a report which is concerned 
with secondary sources, but the whole 
article is an example of recent writing on 
the problem of children and the war which 
should prove stimulating to teachers and 


mental hygiene workers. 





Case Studies 


Continued from page 27 


institution for normal children where she 
could go to school and have her friends and 


her social life, all in one setting 


g, would give 
her a chance to adjust at this stage of her 
development. It was fortunate that just 


such an institution was found for Marie. 


A Year Later 


It was a year after her teacher, Miss 


Smith, began to worry about Marie, that 
Marie left to live in her new home. It is 
a year that she has lived 


now more than 


in the institution. Miracles have not hap- 
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pened. The first few weeks were unhappy 
ones. Rose felt once or twice that she ought 
to take Marie home, but a short visit at 
home would satisfy her. Last month the 
institution reported that Marie’s school 
work continued to be poor and her appear 
ance was often untidy, but she was kind, 
generous, honest, agreeable, and trust 
worthy. There is every reason to expect that 
she will continue to improve and if she can 
stay away until she can earn her own liv 
ing, perhaps then on a more equal grown 


up level, she can live again with her sister. 
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